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The Real John and Mary 


By GRACE JAMES. 


CCASIONALLY I am flattered by receiving 
letters, faithfully forwarded by my publishers, 
on the subject of my books for c hildren about 
John and Mary. ‘These letters are often 
from children, though sometimes I 4m 

honoured by grown-ups ; they are generally very kind 
and encouraging and often contain useful criticism and 
advice. Sometimes I am touched, sometimes thrilled, 
and I have even been irritated. These very varied letters 
have one point in common. Always I am asked, “Are 
John and Mary real? Is Push real? Was she really 
their aunt ? Is Smockfarthinga real place ? Were John 
and Mary really so naughty, or did you make it all up ? ” 

At first I thought these questions rather surprising. 
When J am interested in a book I never ask myself 
whether the characters are real or not; they are real 
enough for me and for the time being. But now I 
realize that many people must feel differently and it may 
be worth while to answer some of their questions here. 
I have now written ten books about John and Mary, 
and Heaven knows they seem real enough to me. | fear 
it may be thought that I do not know when to stop, but 
the truth is I hardly dare to write about anything else for 
if I stray ever so slightly from the path I am pulled up. 
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“Please don’t write about those other people, we want 
more about John and Mary.” “Nat so much about 
abroad please, and we don’t like the village children so 
much, we would rather have John and Mary,” or 
* Couldn’t you tell me what John and Mary did in the 
warp” 

Are John and Mary real ? The answet is yes and no. 
The characters of the two children were founded on those 
of my nephew and niece. In that sense they are real 
enough. Push, also, is founded on fact, so is Miss Rose 
Brown, so indeed is Kittiwake, so is Mrs. Dyer and so, 
especially, is Granny-Mary, and the episodes and 
incidents in the stories are entirely true, some are partly 
so and some happened to other children, and one 
berrowed, so to speak, for my young hero and heroine. 

All writers of fiction are familiar with the strange 
process whereby the stuff of daily life is almost un- 
consciously sifted and selected, discarded, pruned and 
added to and in a manner transmuted until the story 
lives and grows with an independent life of its own, and 
it is hard to say what is fact and what is fancy. At last 
the characters take charge and though the author may 
sit down to write with a blank mind, the tale unwinds 
itself from what may be rather a slowly and unwillingly 
driven pen. 

My sister married an Italian and has lived most of her 
married life in Rome. John and Mary were her only 
children and they received their names, among other 
reasons, for their international character. In England 
they were John and Mary, in Rome Giovanni and Maria. 
Mary was born at Smockfarthing and John in Rome. 
The mixture of cool dispassionate Anglo-Saxon and warm 
Italian blood accounts for much that is vivid and 
interesting in the characters of the children. For 
various reasons they lived much with their grand- 
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mother and aunt in their early youth. Smockfarthing 
was their second home and Push and Granny came to 
regard the children perhaps even too much as their very 
own. 

From the beginning John and Mary had marked 
personalities and they differed greatly in character 
though they were alike in appearance. Mary was nearly 
two years older than John. At a casual glance nobody 
would have taken them for Italians. They were extremely 
fair, their skins clean pink and white, and their hair very 
thick and quite flaxen; they were sturdily built and. 
chubby. Typical English children one would have 
said. And yet they were not quite that. Their reactions 
were quick, their emotions easily raised, their gestures 
free and frequent. They coloured easily and as easily 
grew pale and their faces were quite April-like for 
swiftly succeeding sunshine and cloud. Their voices 
had a larger compass than those of most English children. 
Neither child was beautiful in form or feature but they 
were noticeable and people would turn to look at them 
in the street. I think this was chiefly on account of theit 
extraordinary joie de vivre which expressed itself in every 
action and movement, so that they really seemed to 
“ walk on air.” 

Mary’s was by far the tirmer character. She loved few 
but was passionately loyal to her chosen friends. She was 
quick in decision, rather obstinate, impervious to 
criticism, athletic and fearless, with a regard for the 
unvarnished truth which almost amounted to an 
obsession. She had the saving grace of a sense of 
humour which enabled her to laugh at herself. Even as 
a little child she had a certain poise and dignity which 
was apt to be disconcerting and she was not as universally 
popular as John. 





John was the “little friend of all the world.” He 
loved everybody and wanted everybody to love him. He 
was soft-hearted almost to a fault and he could not bear 
ctiticism or disapproval. As a little boy, he was nervous 
and timid. He hated Bluebeard and the long-legged 
Scissorman in S¢rue/peter. He was afraid of being late and 
of missing trains. He had a passionate temper. He 
disliked losing at games. But as he grew up he mastered 

every one of these disabilities. He had imagination, saw 
pictures in the fire, was easily kindled by the appeal of 
poetry ana the beauty of flowers and he had a magic way 
with animals. 

All too soon John and Mary left Smockfarthing. John 
was educatea in Switzerland, Mary in Rome and Brussels. 
Both made tnree languages their own and both became 
enthusiastic mountain climbers. I have not seen them 
since the war. Mary has nursed continuously in a 
Roman military hospital. Joba ** has perished’ before 
his day, but as a soldier and for his country. 


THe CarnecieE Mepa.t.—Although, I believe, no official 
notification has been made of the fact, it seems to be common 
know!edge that the Carnegie Medal is not to be awarded this year 
because no book published during 1943 was of sufficient merit. 
Judged on the standard of some of the previous awards, perhaps 
this is not a sound judgment, but I agree in principle if only to 
establish the precedent of refraining from awarding the Medal on 
occasion. Since Patricia Lynch’s book, Long Ears, was published 
during 1943 and was the favourite of many librarians, perhaps we 
may safely assume that this author is ineligible for the award on 
the grounds that she is a citizen of Eire. If that is so many librarians 
will wish to see an alteration in the terms of the award so that all 
writers of any country in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
may be eligible. 
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E. Nesbit 


By Ermren H. CoLtweiy 


NE happy day in my childhood I discovered 
in an old bound volume of the Strand, E. 
Nesbit’s story of the Psammead. After that 
I devoured every book of hers on which I 
could lay hands. Thousands of children 

have loved E. Nesbit’s stories, not only in her own 

generation, but—in a lesser degree—in modern days. 

Her books have stood the test of time. Why is this ? 

The most outstanding characteristic of this author is 
her amazing insight into child psychology, no detached 
and scientific study but an instinctive understanding of 
how a child’s mind works. She says herself that “ by 
some fortunate magic” she remembered exactly how 
she used to feel and think about things in her childhood. 
Deft touches constantly remind us what it was like to be 
a child, for E. Nesbit even in her maturer years was able 
to reproduce her ‘ imperishable memories’ with almost 
perfect verisimilitude. She could put away all adult 
pte-occupations and re-enter the magic world of child- 
hood with such vividness that the most unimaginative of 
grown-ups shares something of her enchantment. 

It is obvious from various sources that E. Nesbit 
based her stories on recollections of her own childhood. 
She says herself that “ when you remember the things 
that happened when you were a child you could go on 
writing about them for ever.” As a child she wandered 
from school to school in France, Belgium and Germany, 
yet, strangely enough, nothing of this background 
appears in her stories—it is her home life in England 
with her brothers and sisters from which she draws 
the facts which she so skilfully transmutes into pure 
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fiction. The first and most lovable family she created, 
the Bastables, were her own brothers and sistets, and 
all her other child-charecters are first cousins of the 
original six. They are real, natural and amusing, far 
from angelic and happily naughty. As Oswald Bastable 
says, “ If you have never done naughty acts I expect it is 
only because you have never had the sense to think of 
anything.” The Bastables had plenty of ‘ sense’ in that 
respect so that the end of their adventures was often 
better ‘ buried in obliquity.’ But in spite of this E. 
Nesbit’s children always meant well and they are an 
unconscious good example to their readers for their 
chivalry, ‘ noble candour ’ and reckless generosity. Not 
that there is anything priggish about them—Oswald and 
Dickie as members of the Society of Would-be-goods decree 
firmly that “there is to be no more jaw than necessary 
about being good.” The boys pride themselves on 
being ‘ manly’ boys, and the girls, although essentially 
feminine in their tenderheartedness, are by no means 
colourless and inferior creatures. They assert their 
tight to join in all adventures and show quite plainly 
that any subservience to the boys is merely for their own 
ends. This is the attitude one would expect from a 
woman who in her own childhood was an irrepressible 
tomboy, daring and mischievous, and an enthusiast for 
games and swimming in the days when it was not quite 
*ladylike ’ for girls to be energetic. 

On re-reading E. Nesbit’s books we are impressed by 
the modernity of their outlook and language, but 
this is not surprising when we realize their author’s 
character. E. Nesbit was considered an ‘ advanced’ 
woman in her generation. She had unusual views on 
the bringing-up of children and in those ‘ stuffy’ days 
her children went without stockings, hats or gloves. 
She was a prominent figure in a circle of the liveliest and 
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most brilliant men and women of her time and took an 
active part in certain social questions of the day, then 
regarded as seditious. She read the most advanced and 
challenging literature and was one of the first members of 
the Fabian Society. Js it any wonder that this young 
woman who flouted middle-class conventions by wearing 
‘ Liberty ’ frocks, smoking cigarettes and riding a cycle 
dressed in ‘ rationals,’ should write children’s books with 
a distinctly modern flavour ? 

But yet—a seeming paradox—her children appeat 
strangely naive and unsophisticated in comparison with 
the boys and girls of to-day. No modern boy of eleven 
or twelve, Oswald’s age, would be taken in by the 
episode of The Dragon’s Teeth, for instance, or would 
imagine for a moment that Z. Rosenbaum would be 
willing to lend one hundred pounds to children. It is 
probable that the ingenuousness of E. Nesbit’s child- 
characters has resulted in a more limited age appeal 
nowadays. 

Nobody had a greater capacity for enjoyment than 
E. Nesbit and her books abound in a sense of fun. Much 
of her humour is ironical and too subtle for a child’s 
comprehension, but there remains plenty of fun of the 
‘slapstick’ variety so dear to a child’s heart. Booby- 
traps are a favourite amusement, crockery is smashed 
with abandon, the children get pleasantly dirty and 
practical jokes are a great stand-by.. The fun is of the 
‘family ’ kind—it is not malicious and everybody enjoys 
it. In whimsical humour E. Nesbit has no rival. She 
delights in pure nonsense—“ England’s supreme gift to 
literature,” as F. J. Harvey Darton calls it—nonsense 
which seems plausible because it is set against a back- 
ground of normality. Anyone who has seen a child 
audience rock with laughter when listening to the 
episode of the Persian cats, the rats, the cow and the 
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burglar from The Phenix and the Carpet will be in no 
doubt as to the appeal of E. Nesbit’s humour. 

E. Nesbit is a born story-teller. Although many of her 
plots were suggested by obliging friends—Laurence 
Housman invented the Pheenix, for instance—once in 
her hands the suggestions sprang to life and took on a 
character undreamt of by their originators. Her 
glimpses into the past are peculiarly vivid and convincing 
and so skilful is the transition from the present day to 
days of long ago that the one world seems as natural 
as the other. 

No valuation of E. Nesbit’s books would be adequate 
without mention of her own particular brand of fairies— 
the cantankerous Psammead, the conceited but lovable 
Phoenix and the grumpy Mouldiwarp with its country 
accent. Such fairies as these must have been a shock to 
those who were accustomed to sugary fairy queens with 
their moral remarks and awards! E. Nesbit’s fairies 
have human characteristics and weaknesses and have to 
be treated with tact, but one feels that they are kindly and 
infinitely wise and that nothing is beyond their ‘ magic.’ 
And what possibilities that magic has in her hands ! 

In only one case does E. Nesbit mar her books by the 
introduction of the frightening. In The Enchanted 
Castle the children make * Ugli-Wuglis ’ from coats and 
umbrellas and the like and give them painted paper 
faces. These creations come alive and—a peculiarly 
repellent idea—speak in a travesty of human speech 
because they have no roof to their mouths. The horror 
of these grotesque imitations of human beings and the 
children’s terror of them is sc skilfully conveyed that the 
incident becomes a nightmare for any sensitive child. 

An occasional fault of E. Nesbit’s—especially in her 
later books—is to introduce irrelevant personal opinions 
to the detriment of het stories. It strikes a jarring note 
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for Richard Harding in the House of Arden, for instance, 
to deliver a diatribe against housing conditions in 
England. 

Probably because nearly all her stories appeared first 
in serial form, E. Nesbit’s books betray at times a lack 
of planning and form. So busy and varied a life did she 
lead that instalments of a story were apt to be put off 
until the last possible moment. Inevitably this habit 
resulted in an occasional lack of continuity and a forced 
ending to the book. This is noticeable in The House of 
Arden, whete the ending does not seem in keeping with 
the rest of the story and in the plot of The Enchanted City, 
which becomes too involved even for the author. In 
spite of this tendency E. Nesbit’s style is direct and easy 
and admits of no superfluous ‘ purple patches.’ She was 
never guilty of ‘writing down ’ to children, for she made 
it a point of honour not to condescend to her readers. 
It should be remembered that she was forty before she 
began to write children’s books and life had taught her 
much of children and of the technique of writing. 

E. Nesbit can creditably take her place with the three 
authors who stand out from her generation of writers for 
children—Barrie, Kipling and Kenneth Grahame. All 
wrote of fantasy, but hers was different in that it was 
based on reality and her characters were everyday 
children with a background of family life. The stories 
about the Bastables, Five Children and It, The Story of the 
Amulet, The Phenix and the Carpet, the two books about 
Richard Harding and possibly The Railway Children, are 
assured of many years of life yet. As nearly as any adult 
can, E. Nesbit succeeded in passing ‘ the great gulf fixed 
between the child and the grown-up.’ Her books are a 
tonic for all who feel like Oswald that ‘ grown-upness is 
creeping inordiously ’ upon them. 
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Notes from the Attic 


Booxs Across THE SEA:—That organization, ““ Books Across 
the Sea,” in its efforts to spread a greater knowledge of, and 
sympathy between, this country and America has concentrated a 
good deal of its energy on children’s books, and as readers will know, 
has sponsored two exhibitions of such books, one of British books 
in America ard one of American books in London. Very many 
Americans think that children’s books of other countries can have 
a potent influerce in furthering international understanding and 
those of us who have not grown cynical, and cynicism must have 
no place among those who are concerned with anything apper- 
taining to youth, must have the same faith. The exhibition at 
Chaucer House will not be the first of its kind. Twice before the 
war C. Combridge, Ltd., of Birmingham, showed American 
children’s books at the “‘ Sunday Times ” Book Exhibition and that 
firm did a tremendous amount to stimulate interest in this country 
in these bocks. It was made plain that the picture books from the 
other side of the Atlantic had much to offer us and British publishers 
’ and librarians showed an interest that was gratifying. During the 
war Combridge’s efforts have not ceased and through samples that 
American publishers have continued to send, have provided 
exhibits of current American publications at a number of British 
public libraries both in London and the provinces. 


ANNIVERSARY.—In 1744 John Newbery issued from his shop 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard what was, in essence, an entirely new idea, 
a book intended for the “ instruction and amusement ” of children. 
The novelty, of course, was the “ amusement.” To celebrate the 
two hundredth anniversary of the publication of this book, The 
Little Pretty Pocket Book, Mr. Frederick G. Melcher, that fairy 
godfather of American children’s books and donor of the Newbery 
and Caldecott Medals, has issued a fac-simile edition. It is an 
enchanting little book filled with delightful engravings, verses, 
proverbs, letters from Jack the Giant Killer, alphabets and rules 
for behaviour. There is no copy of the original edition in existence, 
so Mr. Melcher has had to use the American reprint issued a few 
years later in Worcester, Massachusetts. We must be grateful again 
to Mr. Melcher for this further evidence of the debt America owes 
and so freely acknowledges to our own country for children’s 
books in the past. 
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CHILDREN’S Book WEEK, AMERICAN SryLE.— Although there are 
people, including the present writer, who only half approve of 
holding Book Weeks during war-time when there is no possible 
hope of meeting the new demands that such Book Weeks 
undoubtedly stimulate, there can be no doubt of the grand work ° 
that the National Book League is performing in this direction. 
There is also a difference of opinion as to whether Book Week 
activities should be national or local. The National Book League - 
favours the local approach, at any rate for the moment. America, 
where the organization has been perfected, favours the national 
method. We have recently been sent some literature on the 
subject of the Book Week to be held in America in November. | 
Co-operation is, of course, the keystone of the occasion and the - 
national headquarters give a deal of advice. They issue a national 
poster by a well-known artist, done in bright colours; other 
posters in black and white, each with a photograph of children 
with books and a quotation from outstanding leaders in the field 
of children’s books ; a three page brochure is provided free of 
charge to anyone interested in planning Book Week activities ; 
there are book marks with a reproduction of the coloured poster 
and a poem; stories about Book Weeks of varying length are 
issued as stereos for reproduction in the press, materials of interest 
for displays such as reproductions of horn books and the fac-simile 
of The Little Pretty Pocket Book. Organizers can loan gramophone 
records of a book talk by the chief reviewer of the New Yurk 
Herald Tribune, Mts. May Lamberton Becker, who is a most 
popular speaker. Also is provided a list of children’s and youth 
organizations, and clubs interested in children who have expressed 
their willingness to co-operate and organizers are able to contact 
these. In addition the local and national press takes its part ; 
the wireless programmes find time to take a hand ; periodicals give . 
space to the Book Week in the appropriate issues. In Great Britain . 
the main difficulty seems always to get the right speakers for our 
Book Weeks. Perhaps authors are either too busy or are not 
sufficiently publicity conscious to make especial efforts to help. 
There can be no doubt that well-known names are the most popular 
attraction in any such celebration. ‘ 












Coo MY DOO 


LETTICE SANDFORD 


A successor to Roo Coo and Panessa. 
A delightful book for young children, 
with colourful illustrations by the 
author, 5s. net 


BERT THE SPARROW 


CICELY ENGLEFIELD 


With woodcuts by the author, some 
of which are in colour. 3s. 6d. net 
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In Preparation 


POETRY FOR YOU 
By C. DAY LEWIS. 
Cr. 8vo. Provisional price, 4s. 6d. net. 
The author has set out to help children to enjoy reading poetry 
and to convince them that poetry is one of the great things of 
life which it would be a shame to miss. 


The Publisher's Reader says : “‘ I have seldom read anything about 
Poetry which has given me as much pleasure as this book.” 


MR. PEPYS AND HIS MUSIQUE 
By IRENE BENNETT. 
Cr. 8vo., 48 pp., including 16 pp. of Music, 2s. net. 


In these three short plays for recorders the author has attempted 
to give a background to a period in English social history when 
music was a part of everyday life. Samuel Pepys, who was 
himself a, ‘lover of musique,’ is the central figure in three 
episodes. These plays are designed to stimulate interest in the 
music and instruments—recorders and harpsichord—which he 
played and enjoyed so thoroughly. 
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The New Books 


SOME PICTURE BOOKS 


Burton, V. L. Choo Choo. Illus. by the author. 





46 pp. 96. Boards. Faber . ‘ ‘ 6/- 


Choo Choo is a railway engine that tires of pulling the 
“local ” into the big city every day and decides to go off on 
its own. The very brief text narrating Choo Choo’s adventure 
is a mere commentary on the pictures. And what pictures 
they are! 

Virginia Lee Burton established herself firmly in this 
country with Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel, and readers 
will look forward to every new book by this artist with the 
keenest anticipation. Choo Choo, being a large sized book, 
offers scope for Miss Burton’s style; for that bold, free 
handling of her pencil; those immense and sure curves ; 
that fine sense of the possibilities offered by perspective. Her 
pictures have an air of intense movement, a strong, almost 
inexorable movement, and she uses light and shade with 
most expressive boldness. 

It is usual to say that children should have colour in their 
pictures; I cannot feel that colour is necessary here. Miss 
Burton has conveyed her message with a completeness that 
will not fail to impress any child who has the good fortune to 
see this book. 


Evers, H. and A. Copy Kitten. Illus. by the 








authors. 32 pp. 846. Boards. Faber 3/6 


This is for the very youngest readers. It is a brief story 
of a kitten who tried to be like other animals but found its 
own kitten-form to be best after all. An old theme but 
successfully handled. The pictures are simple and clear and 
will appeal strongly. 
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The Farmyard Book. Illus. 52 pp. 7X7. Collins 6/- 


The house of Collins has made colour photography 
its own as a medium for the illustration of books for 
children. For creative literature I cannot feel that this is 
ever a satisfactory medium but for matters of fact photography, 
whether plain or coloured, frequently achieves its object 
better than any artist can do. I am not sure that an artist 
could not have given this book a more permanent value for its 
quite young potential readers. 

Nevertheless, no one could possibly deny the charm of 
these photographs. The animals and the delightful English 
country side in which they live are alike delightful. But I 
feel that the beauty we appreciate in photography calls for a 
breadth of experience that children lack. 


‘Crosky, R. Make Way for Ducklings. Illus. 


by the author. 64 pp. 107. Blackwell 6/- 


When this most delightful picture-story book was awarded 
the Caldecott Medal in America, and was taken so firmly to 
the hearts of vast numbers of Americans, a great dea! of its 
appeal was due to the glimpses it gives of the city of Boston, 
recognizable to a great many of its readers. 

Similar incidents could happen, and indeed, have 
happened in London. The sight of a string of mallard 
ducklings waddling in the wake of their mother across busy 
city crossings with a policeman holding up the traflic for them 


is one of those things that are remembered with joy for years, 


things which any city-dweller will interrupt his busy life to 
watch 

Mr. McClosky has interpreted the humorous aspect of the 
phenomenon with remarkable felicity. The book will be 
enjoyed by all young readers and among adults he must be a 
queer fellow who is any less captivated by it. 


Tuomas, D. Hi-Po the Hippo. Illus. by R. 


Gannett. 38 pp. 11x10. Museum Press 7/6 


The publishers’ blurb on the inviting wrapper of this 
large-sized picture book suggests a comparison between 
Hi-Po the Hippo and the Story of Babar. But the creator of 
Babar gave us a story written in very perfect language for its 
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urpose, while pictures and story marched together in wonder- 
ul harmony. Secondly, Babar was an elephant, and no one, 
I imagine, has the same feeling for a hippo that he has for an 
elephant. The hippo is a gross, ugly, characterless beast. 

Admitting the limitation of the subject we have to grant 
that Miss Gannett has given us some very amusing pictures 
of much artistic merit, and has, indeed, given her hippos 
a good deal of character, and made them not unattractive. 
But the story lacks the inspiration that was necessary to do 
justice to the artist. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


ANDERSEN, H. The Pirates and the Pea. Illus. by 
N. Kroll. 35 pp. 10x54. Collins . ; 7/6 


This attractively produced edition of Andersen’s story 
is illustrated in colour photography. Natasha Kroll has 
modelled figures, dressed them in pleasant costumes, arranged 
them in tableaux and the whole has then been photographed 
in colours. The effect is very pleasing. 


Baker, M. and M. The Nightingale. Illus. by 
the authors. 79 pp. 846}. Blackwell 5/- 
I am loth to say so but Miss Baker’s stories seem lately 
to have been less good than her earlier work, and this latest 
tale lacks form and is unconvincing. It is, at the same time, 
pleasing enough in its way. It is the story of a little girl who 
couldn’t be depended upon even to bring the cows home, but 
who knew what the rabbits and foxes talked about and what 
the nightingale’s song signified. 
Though the story has shortcomings the illustrations, the 
artist’s usual silhouettes, have all the charm of earlier books. 


Buratov, M. The Wild Geese and other Russian 
Fables. Translated by V. de S. Pinto. 
Illustrated by Y. Vasnetzov and K. 
Kuznetzov. 72 pp. 1184. Trans. Arts. 9/6 


Russian folk literature is-rich in fables and this small 
collection is a good sample. They are characterized by a 
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naivete that is pleasantly amusing. The illustrations may be 
described as typically Russian if 1 may base that judgment on 
the many modern examples I have seen. The drawing and 
composition are bold and full of vitality with emphasis on 
essential features. 


Catuitt, U. ni. Tales my Father Told. IUllus. 


by R. Kennedy. 76 pp. 8x54. Faber . 6/- 


Holy Kevin and the High King’s Goose: The Little Old 
Woman on Slieve Gullion: Finn's Wife and the Giant. If this 
book does no more than add these grand old stories to the 
select few beloved of our English children it will have been 
worth the printing. These are ideal bed-time stories, not 
likely to be productive of nightmare, but sure to be demanded 
again and again. The story-teller needs to possess good 
dramatic sense to give reality to a style which, properly put 
across, makes particular appeal to the very young and many 
of them will thoroughly enjoy reading aloud in imitation to 
“my dears and my darlings.” 


CiarRKE, E. L. Drowsy Dormouse. Illus. by 


Atnrid Johnston. 32 pp. 7X7. Boards. 
Oxford . ; ' . ; : 2/6 


This book is about the adventures of a young mouse and 
his friends. He means well but the results of his profound 
thoughts are often unfortunate. The stories have more than 
the average of originality and Miss Johnston’s drawings are 
very satisfying. 


Fuint, F. B. The Adventures of Mr. Pip. Illus. by G. 





Ellis. 92 pp. 8x5. Harrap. , . 6/- 


Mr. Pip is a delightful little man with a passion for red, 
a hit and miss method of performing his toilet, and a constant 
inability to eat more than a “snack” breakfast. Such a 
snack though! Young teaders will find much entertainment 
in his daily adventures, most of which end happily enough. 
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Lines, V. Shaping and Making. 








Illus. 32 pp. 
10x 74. Cloth back. . Oxford . 4/6 


Brief descriptions, with coloured illustrations of twenty 
different handicrafts; the potter, rope-maker, basket-maker, 
weaver, etc. Perhaps [ am very dull, but I feel that children 
will obtain no very clear idea of the crafts described in this 
book 


Link ater, E. The Wind on the Moon. Illus. by 


N. Bentley. Macmillan. : : . 10/6 


“ Very often, when we think we are behaving well, some 
gtown-up person says we are really quite bad,” Dorinda and 
Dinah explain to their father. Their good—or bad— 
behaviour leads them, in The Wind on the Moon, into some very 
peculiar situations. They are much aided by the magic of 
Mrs. Grimble, a witch. They become animals in a Zoo, 
they solve the Mystery of the Missing Ostrich Egg, make 
friends with Bendigo the grizzly bear, rescue their father from 
captivity in Bombardy, grow alternately frightfully fat and 
frightfully thin, and in fact go in for a variety of adventures, 
weird, whimsical and wonderful. There are crowds of 
incredible characters in this comic-fantastic story, but Dorinda 
and Dinah remain curiously credible, which is as it should be. 
Nicolas Bentley’s illustrations are entertaining and plentiful. 
This is a good present for eight-to-ten-year-olds who like 
unlimited nonsense. 


Lovett, D. A. Lally Popkin. Illus. by I. 








Hawkins. 129 pp. 8x5. Faber . : 6/- 


A toy lamb can be very much more than just another toy 
to an imaginative child, and this fact is the basis of Miss 
Lovell’s new fantasy. Lolly Popkin and Baabo are snatched 
up by an eagle and deposited among the rocks of a mysterious 
mountain land. Strange adventures follow with the Mountain 
Woman and the Mountain Fellows. Although the fantasy 
bears a sensible relationship to Lolly Popkin’s everyday 
experiences I cannot feel that Miss Lovell fully succeeds in 
giving to this story that air of reality that is the test of any 
fantasy. The illustrations have no outstanding merit, but the 
coloured ones are very bright and cheerful. 
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AVY VOW TUEULanyhs 24 


New Children’s Books 





Bruno and His 
Friend Chimp 


BY SUSAN GLADSTONE 


£ picture book, written and illustrated 

by a young artist only twelve years 
old, and reproduced in colour litho- 
graphy. The story concerns the ad- 
ventures of a small bear, who gets 
lost and found again, and is simply, 
yet effectively, told, with amazingly 
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Winter 1944-45 
Curtain Up 


BY NOEL STREATFEILD 


Another book by this popular author, 
which, in some degree, is a sequel to 
her Ballet Shoes. The Fossil family 
of that earlier story does not actually 
appear in this one, but has a gouJ deal 
to do with the training of thz-e other 
children, the Forbes family. A des- 
cription of an audition at Broadcast- 
ing House is of particular interest. 





clever pictures. 6s. net Illustrated by D. L. Mays. 7s. 6d. net 


The New Boots 


BY STUART MIALL 


A little book with brightly coloured drawings on every page, for very young 
children, illustrated by the author. Chiicren will appreciate the repetitive 
phrases as Cyril, the naughty boy with the new boots, goes from bad to worse. 
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METHUEN 
New and Forthcoming Books 


Redskin Morning and other stories 
JOAN GRANT 
(Author of The Scarlet Fish, etc.). 


Illustrated by Ralph Lavers. 


Claudine at St. Clare’s 
ENID BLYTON 


INustrated by Lindsay Cable. 


The Tale of Sally the Hen 
DAVID MacEWEN 
(Author of Hannibal the Horse, etc.). 


Illustrated by Molly MacEwen. 
METHUEN 


10s. 6d. 


5s. 


8s. 6d. 





























MaynarD, S. Rose of America. 143 PP. 








5X 7h 
Sheed and Ward. ‘ 5/- 

Though this simple “é iting: biography will 
naturally make its primary appeal to Catholics, most young 
girls will read it with sympathetic interest. 

From the day of her death in 1617, the Peruvians spoke of 
Rose Fiores as “ Saint Rose.” Her nature was truly saintly 
and there is no doubt that her brief life of prayer and self- 
mortification, together with her compassionate friendship 
towards the native people, did much to counteract the hatred 
engendered by the cruelties of the Spanish conquerors. 





Spanish Fairy Stories. Translated by G. Woolsey. 


Illus. by ae 64 pp. 745. Trans. 
Arts : 5 : F ; 7/6 


This is a very a little volume, since Spanish 
folk tales are comparatively unknown in this country. 

Quite apart from the obvious literary merits of these old 
stories, the international heritage of folk tales can be a con- 
siderable aid in stimulating interest in other peoples in the 
minds of young readers. 

This collection is a well-selected assortment of new and 
old; ancient legends which have their counterparts in the 
folk-lore of many nations and other stories peculiar to Spain. 
All the old tales have a characteristically Spanish twist, some 
difference in detail or ending that will give an added interest 
to the child reader who is always delighted to meet an old 
friend in a new guise. 

The illustrations have a typically Spanish air and are in 
complete harmony with the text. 


Urriey, A. The Spice Woman’s Basket. Mlus. by 








I. Hawkins. 122 pp. 8x5. Faber . ‘ 4/6 


Fourteen small tales of enchantment. The titles speak 
for themselves: The Tree that Walked ; The Girl who Married 
a Pixie ; Hob-Nailed Boots (who fell in love with Ballet Shoes) ; 
The ae Clock and the Cuckoo Clock, in which Grand- 
father and the Cuckoo stepped out of their clocks and took a 
day off, to the confusion of everyone; and so on. Mrs. 
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Uttley writes, as always, with a magic touch. Like Walter 
de la Mare she gives us the feeling that every word has caused 
her pleasure in its choosing and using ; but equally, that every 
word is just right and came into place effortlessly. With 
black and white pictures by Irene Hawkins, here is a delightful 
Christmas present for the quieter-minded child. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Apams, M. The Children’s How and Why Aero- 


plane Book. Illus. 48 pp. 107} Oblong 
boards. Faber... ‘ ‘ ; 3/6 


A summary of the eiiitaiihin of planes and of such 
accessories as parachutes, dinghies, oxygen apparatus, 
cameras and guns. Opposite each page of text are numerous 
diagrams and sketches. A useful book for boys just beginning 
to display an intelligent interest in aircraft. 


ARKELL, R. The Applejohns ad the River. 202 PP- 


74x 5. Muller A 6/- 


A camping and punting “ war-time ” nite. a Red Cross 
garden féte and the capture of a German spy form the main 
incidents in this story. The pace is, on the whole, rapid and 
certain, the main theme is tidily developed, and the children 
have as much personality as their age warrants. But the book 
has many faults. The author has a tendency to write down and 
to be “‘ improving ” and the detail of her plot is fai-fetched. 
Spies, mostly very unconvincing, are common enough in 
children’s books and the one in this story certainly lacks the 
subtlety and resourcefulness I have usually attributed to the 
species. Nevertheless, this lively book will certainly be 
popular. 


B.B. Brendon Chase. Ullus. by D. J. Watkins- 





Pitchford. 236 pp. 9x6. Hollis and Carter 12/6 


In appraising the merits of this new book by the author 
of The Littl Grey Man, it is necessary to remember that a 
profound feeling for the joys of nature and a determination 
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Bayne, C. S. Getting to know the Birds. 





to persuade as many boys as possible to share them is Mr. 
Watkins-Pitchford’s reason for writing the book. That 
there are imperfections and improbabilties in the bare bones 
of this tale of three boys who ran away from home to live in 
the woods on what they could shoot or snare, will be apparent 
to any critical reader, but forest lore is the essential part 
of the book, wild nature pervades it and the atmosphere of 
this is captured and preserved. But the story on its own 
merits will hold the attention of many a boy who has not 
yet felt the urge to live like Thoreau, depending entirely on 
his own resources. The three heroes are surprisingly self- 
reliant and amazingly well versed in woodcraft, and the police, 
in their search for the runaways, are extraordinarily lax in 
their efforts. 

Still, as I have said, the fostering of a love for the wild 
is the purpose of the book and it must be judged on this. 
There can be no two opinions. It is good work. The author’s 
own illustrations too are strikingly effective though they do 
make the woods seem to be in an eternal night. The whole 
result is a book attractive in every way. 





Illus. by 
R. Gudgeon. 102 pp. 105. Collins . 10/6 


Although no fault can be found with the text of this book, 
the attraction of it is principally in Mr. Gudgeon’s delightful 
water colours. They are large enough to do full justice to his 
subjects, which are almost entirely the better-known birds of 
garden and hedgerow. Mr. Bayne’s descriptions of each bird 
are the result of personal observation near his own home and 
should encourage young readers of the book to discover 
equally interesting denizens of their own gardens. 


CuapMan, D. H. Farmer Jim. Illus. by C. E. 








Tunnicliffe. 117 pp. 8x5. Harrap . ‘ 6/- 


Attractive alike in its telling and its illustrations this is a 
very delightful book indeed and Mr. Chapman is to be 
congratulated. It has a country atmosphere well sustained 
through the personality of the old farmer, and each story, 
whether of the threshing contest, the old windmill, the cow 
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who paid tithe, the man who feared bees, or any of the others, 
shows a fine humour or dramatic sense. Boys will enjoy them 
all immensely and will ask for more of Farmer Jim’s reminis- 
cences. 





CrarK, A. The Vedor Sampler. Illus. 237 pp. 
8} 54. Harrap. . 7/6 

Most girls of eleven and animale will mneee this story 
of life in a Czecho-Slovakian village before and during the 
Nazi occupation. 

In simple language with convincing dialogue, and 
humorous and narrative passages. well-told, the young 
authoress conveys some tangible idea of the courageous 
bearing of the Czechs towards the occupying troops. 

The faults of the book are mainly those of immaturity 
though occasionally Miss Clark shows an unexpectedly adult 
technique. She shows exceptional promise since practice 
ought to cure such marks of the amateur as an occasional 
patronizing air, “‘ scornful’ looks and a tendency to forecast 
and assume a future of which the reader is as yet unaware. I 

The problem of the regeneration of Germans is the real 
and underlying theme of the bcok and Miss Clark prop ounds 
a brave and constructive, if not original, theory. It is right 
that the young should be optimistic and ready to attempt the 
educative method of contact with peoples of different 
nationalities, but there are many inequalities in the handling 
of the theme. Occasionally there is a wisdom and restraint 
which is normally beyond the scope of so young a girl. 


Cotitas, C. The Blue-coated Heron. Illus. by 
D. Proctor. 206 pp. 745. P. Davies. 8/6 


Whether you enjoy this story or not depends upon whether | 
you are, as Robert Lawson has put it, “‘ whimsical” or 

“ definitely not whimsical.” Such facts as a missing airman 
husband, two war orphans who find the grandparents who 
have disinherited their daughter and the founding of a war- 
time factory are mingled with the fantasy by which a cat and a 
parrot rescue the missing airman. Jacob, the cat,and Mr. 
Hawkins, the parrot, act with much more than human 
resourcefulness and strength. Mr. Hawkins is as wise and 
ubiquitous as Jeeves,and Jacob is an excellent understudy, | 
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Davis, L. R. Pony Jungle. 


At least that is what the whimsical will think. Others may 
find it just silly, and may even regard the final investiture 
of the bold “ animals ” as /ése majesté. But probably most of 
us will think it jolly good fun of the kind that helps Britons 
to win wars. 





Illus. by G. Ross. 
285 pp. 745. Collins . . 7/6 


In this well-written and interesting book — is a 
pleasantly normal, intimate and homely atmosphere about 
life. It tells of two English children evacuated to America 
and their settling down to the ways of the young Americans 
with whom they have gone to live. They help to build a 
“Pony Jungle” in imitation of a hobo’s camp, they hold a 
British-American Pet Show to raise funds for England and 
they take a share in solving a mystery. Like gravitates to like 
and their various activities eventually bring mutual under- 
standing. 


SELINCOURT, A. One More Summer. Illus. 
by G. de Selincourt. 266 pp. 7} x5. 
Routledge ‘ : ‘ , ; 7/6 


The author continues the sailing adventures of Antony 
and Robin, and Anne and Elizabeth, in a story set on the 
Devonshire coast. It is a holiday story, told in a pleasant 
style, about an old wreck and the mystery which surrounds it. 
These children are natural and described with real individuality, 
and young people who like sea stories should thoroughly 
enjoy their adventures. The development of the plot and 
the unravelling of the mystery of the wreck and the queer 
characters who seem interested in her are exciting yet never 
overdrawn. 

Recommended for most boys and girls of about eleven 
and twelve years of age. 


DraMonp, L. How the Gospel Came to Britain. 





Illus. 125 pp. 745. Oxford ‘ } 4/- 


This is a simple but unusually complete account of the 
growth of Christianity in Britain from the time previous to the 
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Roman conquest to the death of Bede. The many vicissitudes 
of the early Christian fathers, their often saintly lives, their 
works and foundations and the diverse legends connected with 
them are painstakingly related. 

The spirit of such men of God as Alban, Patrick, Aidan, 
Chad, and Cuthbert animates this moving record, and the 
analogy between the strenuous combat they waged and the 
similar one in which we are engaged to-day is inescapable and 
undoubtedly helps to re-vitalize their human personalities in 
our minds. Even those of us to whom the history itself is 
familiar enough cannot help a new thrill of pride and a flood 
of compassionate understanding as we read of the last flight 
of the monks from Lindisfarne and the humble beginnings of 
so many of our beautiful cathedrals, cherished more than ever 
to-day because of the danger of destruction which has 
menaced them. 

The photographic illustrations are very good and the 
book is as good value for money as I have seen lately. It may 
be recommended both for schools and for home reading. 


Doorty, E. The Story of France. Illus. by K. 





Lloyd. 274 pp. 854. Cape . ' R 8/6 


This history told in story form is suited to boys and girls 
aged about eleven to fifteen, who can read it as a “ guide” 
to France or as a background for more serious study. Begin- 
ning with the Stone Age it ends with the Armistice of 1918. 
Great events, legends, kings and characters are flung together 
in a time sequence but often otherwise with bewildering 
abruptness and lack of method. There is plenty of colour, 
life and episode; perhaps in parts too much of a detailed 
picture is attempted, elsewhere there are bare bones. The 
author writes enthusiastically but her style veers confusingly 
between the pleasantly elementary and the florid descriptive 
with many a cliché. Kathleen Lloyd’s attractive black and 
white illustrations are varied and plentiful. The book is 
well-produced but the absence of any map is regrettable. 
Despite its obvious failings it should inspire young readers 
with something of its creator’s love for and faith in a very 
great country. 
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Fox, F. M. Gay Legends of the Saints. Illus. 


167 pp. 84X54. Sheed and Ward . ; 6/- 


There is a folk-tale flavour about some of these simply- 
told, often amusing, legends. A few of the stories are well- 
known but many will be new to readers as indeed some of the 
saints are unfamiliar. The author has a lively conversational 
style and though she sometimes points a moral, her touch is 
light. Children will like to know such things as the origin of 
the superstition connected with St. Swithin’s Day, why St. 
Felix was kind to spiders and that even those who do household 
drudgery have a patron saint. The illustrations are amusing 
and the book may be recommended for bedtime stories. 


Grant, J. Redskin Morning and other Stories. 


Illus. by R. Lavers. 155 pp. 9x54.Methuen 10/6 


Whatever varying opinions readers may hold as to 
whether this can rightly be called a book for children, no 
one will deny the excellence of Miss Grant’s literary style. It 
has simplicity and dignity and would seem to be the result of 
great care. That these qualities are apparent at a glance 
may, indeed, suggest a lack of spontaneity, a super-carefulness, 
a self-conscious striving at perfect craftsmanship. 

The stories are American-Indian legends and Miss Grant 
has sublimated them into things of much beauty. Some are 
legends of the Creation, others of the warrior’s ultimate 
attainment : admission to the Happy Hunting Grounds. They 
are all concerned with the baser or finer attributes of man ; 
cowardice, boastfulness, loyalty, brotherly love. 

I commend the book strongly as one of the outstanding 
achievements among this year’s children’s books. All 
readers will appreciate Ralph Laver’s delightful illustrations. 


Harcu, R. W. All Aboard the Whale. Illus. by 








M. Simont. 144 pp. 8x54. Cape. : 6/- 

The author of The Curious Lobster deserts his animal 
friends in this new story and takes for his characters two old 
salts, masters of the tugboat Wha/e, and a party of youngsters. 
Work for the Whale is hard to find and the old tug-boat is 
likely to rot away for want of action, but the youngsters, 
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Two additions to the Pageant of Progress 
BUILDING TO-DAY. By Martin S. Briggs. 


THE FIRE SERVICE TO-DAY. By Frank Eyre and 
E. C. R. Hadfield. 
Each 5s. net. 


FEUD IN THE FACTORY. By Lorna Lewis. Illus- 
trated by Jack Matthew. 6s. 6d. net. 


A story describing the war-time experiences of two 
sisters, one of whom works in a munitions factory. 


SHAPING AND MAKING. A Picture Book of 
Crafts. Written and illustrated in three colours by 
Vincent Lines. 4s. 6d. net. 


———— OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS——— 








* This is BARBARA 
LAMB by CAM.: It is the 
most exciting Children’s 
Picture-Story Book (in full 
colour, of course!) for 
many years. Ready Nov- 
ember 30th. Price 5s. 
Have you ordered ? 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD 

























































urged on by the private need of a little cash, bring about a 
change and everything comes right in the end. It is a slight 
enough little tale that, nevertheless, has a happy humorous 
twist. 





Keiway, P. The Squirrel Book. IUllus. 78 pp. 











846. Collins ; . ; 4/- 


Miss Kelway is a keen violas of wild life and knows a 
great deal about it. She knows so much that some parts of 
this book amaze me. That she should have been mystified 
by the squirrels collecting nesting materials in the spring I 
just cannot believe. And there is no overlooking the fact 
that she descends to sheer lachrymose sentimentality which 
might he forgivable in a layman but is astonishing in a person 
whose life is made up of the observation of nature. 

There is, of course, much of interest in the book. The 
main theme is the story of the bringing up of two baby 
squirrels and their ultimate return to the woods. Incidentally, 
there are many other nature details of interest and the photo- 
graphic illustrations are very charming studies. As a final 
word of protest—why does Miss Kelway allow her dog to 
talk like a human ? No doubt he is her constant and beloved 
companion, but his remarks are absurd. I do hope Miss 
Kelway will in future books give us something better than 
this, and will treat her readers as intelligent people who 
really are interested in the wonders of nature. 


Kyte, E. The Seven Sapphires. Illus. by N. 








Lavrin. 202 pp. 8x5. P. Davies. : 8/6 


In this latest instalment of their adventures, Peter and 
Margot Furze invite their two Scots friends, the Macfadyens, 
to visit them in London. Eight-year-old Walter soon makes 
a friend, Winkle, and the four children are instrumental in 
unravelling a mystery connected with this boy. The author 
plunges straight into her story and maintains excitement and 
suspense with great skill until the final dénouement. 

Especially in the characters of the two young Scots the 
book is highly amusing. Both display that forthrightness and 
decision usually associated with their race and also the old- 
fashioned reliability and practical nature of some country 
children. Though only three years older, Chatty views 
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Walter’s ideas with amused tolerance, but Walter, despite his 
youth, is not the easy prey of every circumstance. He reasons, 
and tries to keep a guiding hand upon events. In difficulties 
he keeps his head and his courage. He is solid, sensible and 
quick-witted. Peter, as becomes an older and more ex- 
perienced Londoner, seeks adult advice and assistance and 
this adds credibility and gives anchorage to the story. The 
villains are very unpleasant people, but they will not be too 
horrifying for thrill-seeking youngsters and they meet their 
just and normal deserts. 

The story is a good meal for those who enjoy mystery 
and a flavour of crime. 


LatHrop, WW. Juneau the Sleigh Dog. Wllus by 


Nicholson. 224 pp. 745. Museum Press 7/6 

A boy in the wilds of Alaska, a faithful dog and a 
treacherous “‘ quarter-breed” should be substance enough 
for a most exciting story, and in reading this book one sees 
at once the possibilities of the theme. Perhaps young readers 
will be satisfied and it must be granted that the author appears 
to write from first-hand knowledge of the country. Un- 
fortunately the style is amateurish and for the most part very 
uninspired and dull, only enlivened by occasional thrilling 
passages. And is it too much to ask that publishers should 
translate American phraseology into English ? 


Lewis, E. F. When the Typhoon Blows. Illus. by 





K. Wiese. 220 pp. 8x54. Harrap . ~ 

Li San-djiu-tz (Li Thirty-Nine), a fifteen-year-old Chinese 
fisher boy brought up by his grandfather, Lao To, finds 
himself uprooted tragically by the Japanese bombing of his 
sea-shore home. Thereafter his fortunes follow the Chinese 
Army, until he becomes an orderly in a hospital run by 
Chinese and American doctors ; and so progresses in citizen- 
ship till Free China is to him “as his family.” ‘This story for 
readers of about twelve to sixteen is not up to the standard of 
Young Fu or Ho Ming, either in originality or in quality. But 
it gives a heartfelt account, simply told, of the devastation and 
suffering of China and the hopes and courage of her people. 
It will opportunely remind readers of all ages that the Chinese 
war was at its height before the first bomb fell in Europe, and 
of how much we owe to our Eastern ally. 

Kurt Wiese graphically illustrates the Chinese scene. 
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Lies, J. E. Tents in the Wilderness. Illus. by K. 
Wiese. 222 pp. 8x5. Harrap. ; ‘ 7/6 


Authentic stories of American Indians need no such 
excitements as war-dances and scalpings to make them 
enthralling, particularly when the tribe is the Naskapi of 
Labrador. 

This book tells of a year in the lives of the tribe from their 
summer by one of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s trading posts, 
through the long winter’s fur trapping in the wilds. The 
central figure is Pirre, a boy on the threshold of manhood, 
and the details of Indian life, customs, legends, handicrafts 
and means of livelihood are skilfully woven around him into 
an excellent story of real life. Pirre displays fine character, 
fortitude and resourcefulness. The characters of his father 
and other members of his family and their friends are equally 
well-drawn. It is a book to be thoroughly recommended to 
boys of from 11 to 14. 





MacponaLp, J. Najla the Sheikh’s Daughter. 
Illus. 94 pp. 745. Harrap . ; . 3/6 
Many interesting Arabic tales are introduced into this 
book,which has value for the insight it gives into the life of an 
Arab girl. Najla is a well brought up girl, gentle and anxious 
to do her duty and be a credit to her parents. She is married 
at sixteen, according to custom, and her obedience then is to 
her mother-in-law, who believes in ruling a young wife 
strictly. Najla does her best and wins general approval 
There is a glossary, just sufficient to be interesting, of Arabic 
words, and though at times the style is too obviously in- 
formative, it is well redeemed by the frequently interpolated 
and fascinating stories. 


McKay, D. Fan with Mechanics. Illus. 165 pp. 
7k X5. Oxford , ; : ? 3/6 


Mr. McKay describes the application of the science of 
mechanics to a number of everyday things and gives instruc- 
tions for the making of a number of simple toys which are 
based on the science. The mechanical principles described 
include elasticity, gravity, balance, pressure and inertia. 
Numerous diagrams illustrate the text. 
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MircHetL, I. The Beginning was a Dutchman. 
Illus. by R. Kennedy. 192 pp. 8x5. Faber 6/- 


A touch of Irish in children’s literature, like the brogue in 
speech, seems to enliven and enrich it. This story comes alive 
on the first page, because the characters are vital, and it never 
flags. The plot, which is rather far-fetched, and concerned 
with a mystery about a secret formula for the manufacture of a 
deadly explosive, does not matter very much, for the people in 
this story and theif experiences are so vividly drawn that 
events just fit into place. 

The Sykes family are partly Irish-American and that 
explains, perhaps, their liveliness and strange phrases. Mark 
and Bede, the two eldest children, accompany their parents on 
a holiday in an old Dutch boat, along canals and the River 
Thames. But it is not an ordinary boat ; it is a boat to which 
things happen. The mystery begins when a strange Dutchman 
tries to buy the boat off Mr. Sykes, the new owner, who does 
not choose to sell. 

The author is to be congratulated on a book for children 
which is full of humour and character, and well above the 
average standard. 


SALTEN, F. Renni the Rescuer. Illus. by S. Dunn. 
192 pp. 745. Commodore Press. . « 9 


It cannot be pretended that this story has anything like 
the quality of the same author’s classic story, Bambi. When 
Mr. Salten leaves the Wild Wood and writes of humans and 
their pets, he has not the same conviction in his writing. 
Renni is an Alsatian, trained by its young master on purely 
humane principles to be an army rescue dog. The training is 
entirely successful and Renni acquits himself well in action. 


“ SHALIMAR.” = Brassbounders of the Rosemount. 
Illus. by L. Bates. 184 pp. 745. Oxford 5/- 
Any story of the “ days of sail” written by “‘ Shalimar ” 
cannot fail to be saturated with the spirit of the sea, and this 
latest tale lives up to expectations in that respect. Readers of 
sea stories will know that brassbounders are the old merchant 
service equivalents to naval midshipmen and this particular 
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bunch is irrespressible, standing up well to the hardships and 
dangers ‘of long sea voyages in all weathers. 

The story has plenty of violent action and the boys’ 
adventures when they pit their own wits and courage against 
the underworld of mid-Victorian San Francisco make exciting 
reading. 


SHapiro, I. How Old Stormalong Captured Mocha 


Dick. MNlus. by D. McKay. 48 pp. 9x6. 
Blackwell ;, e ; ‘ 5/- 


To the best of my knowledge this is the first time a story 
from what may legitimately be called American folk-lore has 
been published in this country. Old Stormalong belongs to 
the fraternity of legendary characters that includes Pecos Bill 
the cowboy and Paul Bunyan the lumberman. They were 
giants whose deeds ate tremendous. Their exploits were the 
themes of the original ‘ tall stories.’ In this tale Old Storma- 
long succeeds in capturing Mocha Dick (Moby Dick, the 
great white whale), only after he had forsaken the sea for a 
while and become a cowboy. 

There is great gusto in the story’s telling, the author’s 
style has kept pace with the exuberant imagination that gave 
birth to the story, and Donald McKay’s illustrations have 
the same humour and virility. In them Stormalong is a 
convincingly legendary figure, a doer of things on a grand 
scale. 

We shall look forward with lively anticipation to further 
exploits of the same hero. 


STACKPOOLE, E. A. Mutiny at — 192 pp. 








74 X 5. "Muller ; é ; 6/- 


This is a story of mutiny aboard an American whaler in 
the South Pacific in the years 1812-1826. It is a violent and 
realistic story that will thrill many a young heart, but the 
characters are somewhat nebulous and difficult to visualize 
clearly. Cyrus Hussey, the hero of eighteen years, is most 
clearly drawn, but here also there is a certain vagueness. 
He is not the forthright character of action that appeals to 
youth ; he is given to introspection. Originally a counting- 
house clerk, Cyrus signs on because he is afraid: at sea he 
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conquers this nameless fear and returns self-confident. Most 
youngsters will neither appreciate nor understand this piece 
of psychology, although they will follow his adventures. The 
causes of the mutiny also need more explanation than is 
given. Life aboard a whaler in those times is well described. 
For boys of about eleven to fourteen years of age. 


Stitt, D. S. Sue in Tibet. Illus. by W. A. Smith. 


151 pp. 745. Muller . , 6/- 

The interesting light which it henwe — life and 
customs in a little known country is a strong recommendation 
for this book. As the friends of Gezong, an important man 
in his own country, Dr. Selby, his wife and daughter arrive 
in Tibet and are treated courteously but with veiled suspicion. 
The priests show open hostility to the doctor’s modern 
methods, but in the end the “ foreigners” are accepted as real 
friends, even by Gezong’s old and conservative mother. 

Gezong’s daughter, Nogi, and her companions admit 
Sue to their circle from the outset and together they play 
no small part in winning over Nogi’s A-yee. Their exciting 
doings will be read eagerly by girls of 9 to 11. 


SumMERS, R. A. The Battle of the Sierras. Illus. 


184 pp. 745. Oxford ‘ ; s/- 

The building of the Central Pacific Rellonnd, the theme of 
this book, took place during and shortly after the American 
Civil War, and while the construction of a new line from, say 
Manchester to Liverpool, may offer nothing very exciting, 
a line through the high Sierra Mountains is a vastly different 
story. Add to that the incentive ofa rival organization working 
from the opposite direction and both in receipt of a Govern- 
ment subsidy for every mile laid, and it will be readily seen 
that risks will be taken and the work reach a high pitch of 
feverish endeavour from which brutality is not absent. 

Based faithfully on known facts for its main details, this 
story centres principally on the part played by two youths. 
Determination and ideals and the refusal to be daunted or 
intimidated by bullying and underhand scheming and 
treachery are the splendid qualities shown. The story moves 
with plenty of action and excitement and should be welcomed 
by boys in their early teens. 
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Woopncock, P. War is Declared. Illus. by N. S. 
Unwin. 153 pp. 574. Muller ‘ 6/- 


Mr. Woodcock has used his wide knowledge of the sea to 
produce a “thriller” for boys. Granted that the early days 
of this war seem ages ago, so swiftly have things moved, and 
admitting that a fair knowledge of nautical terms is necessary 
to the full enjoyment of the story, the rest is plain sailing and 
will be enjoyed by all boys. The tale is packed with excitement, 
torpedoed merchant ships, days in an open boat, adventures 
on land. The long arm of coincidence is indeed long, but it 
is a well told tale and credible in the main. 























Here comes a relation of Babar ! 


HI-PO THE 
HIPPO 


By RUTH GANNETT 
& DOROTHY THOMAS 







A superb picture- 
story-book, with 
lots of colour. 
A MUST book 
for Christmas, 


114” x10” 7/6 net. 
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THE BRIDGE 


A Section devoted to matter of especial interest to those responsible for 
the selection of books for young people between the ages fifteen to nineteen. 








The New Books 


Borts'ron, H. D. Carol_in mn Illus. 


176 pp. 7$x5. Lane. ' ~ 7s 

Little need be said about this continuation of Caro/ Goes 
on the Stage. It is interesting, entertaining and fresh, and has all 
the merits of its predecessor. A few new characters are 
introduced and the repertory company work in a different 
atmosphere and under very different conditions. Their 
conquest of the “ locals ” provides an amusing incident in the 
story and the introduction of a competent actress who has no 
interest in the theatre except as a means of livelihood and who 
has no scruples so long as her own turn is served, helps to 
add reality to the tale and to relate the characters more 
closely to ordinary life. Lovers of Miss Boylston’s previous 
work will be thoroughly satisfied with this and look forward 
eagerly to Caro/ on Broadway, which will be published in due 


course. 


Briccs, M. S. Building I a Illus. 112 pp. 





9x6. Oxford , , 5/- 


Aimed at young on who sti be thinking of 
adopting architecture as a career, Mr. Briggs’s book surveys 
broadly the various other professions with which the architect 
works in consultation, quantity surveyors, consulting 
engineers and the like, and proceeds then to such topics as 
sites, planning, style, materials, labour saving, etc. He 
follows this by a consideration of the many types of building 
to which these topics apply: communal houses, private 
houses, flats, churches, schools, town halls, railway stations, 
and so on. 
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Obviously in a hundred or so pages so large a subject can 
be dealt with only in broad outline, but the reader will obtain 
a sound idea of the fundamental principles involved and the 
difficulties of their application. The author’s style is easy to 
follow and is enlivened with a sly humour. The many 
photographs illustrating the book add greatly to its value. 


Davis, C. A. C. The Battle of the Pump and other 


Plays. 90 pp. 745. Harrap. , 4/- 
This collection of six one-act comedies will form a most 
welcome addition to the small company of plays suitable for 
performance by youth clubs and junior dramatic societies. 
No very elaborate scenery is necessary and most of the plays 
are within the scope of the average club. If, occasionally, the 
plot is thin and strained (a fault common to many comedies), 
the action and dialogue is full of lively fun. The best of the 
plays is The Buttle of the Pump, a farce written round a dispute 
between two councillors over the proposed village memorial. 
Little Auntie isalso very good and can be warmly commended 
to youth clubs. This also is a rural comedy, this time about a 
foundling. Six is the maximum number of players in any one 
cast; most clubs prefer large casts, in order to give as many 
members as possible a chance to do something. However, 
this drawback is somewhat counter-balanced by the fact that 
the plays lend themselves to burlesque and some of the male 
parts could, therefore, be played by girls. 


Eyre, F. and Haprietp, E. C. R. The Fire: 


Service To-day. Ulus. 148 pp. 9x6. Oxford = 5/- 

This latest addition to the Pageant of Progress Series may 
be classed as a “‘ career” book since it explains in simple 
enough language all that goes to the making of a fireman. 
After a brief history of fire-fighting in this country it proceeds 
to describe the organization of the N.F.S., the various equip- 
ment in use, the important question of communications, and the 
qualities required in, and the training of, the men. It dis- 
cusses problems of water supply and gives an account of special 
types of fire calling for special treatment. 

The book is a comprehensive account and any would-be 
firemen will obtain from it a very clear idea of what it all 
means. The photographic illustrations are excellent. 
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GrissLE, L. R. Heroes of the Merchant Navy. 






Illus. 204 pp. 8x54. Harrap. , . 6/- 

Any one of the examples of heroism or endurance in this 
book could be expanded into a full length story that any boy 
of to-day would thrill to. 

The book is crammed full of examples of the Merchant 
Navy’s war, a war that since the beginning of hostilities has 
mever ceased. Many of the episodes described are now 
well known but they lose none of their first greatness in the 
re-telling. There are stories of tankers; of ocean-going 
tugs; of E-boat alley; of that never-to-be-forgotten run, 
the Arctic convoy route to Russia; and perhaps greatest of 
all, the stories of almost unbelievable courage and endurance 
of weeks in open-boats and on rafts. Every British boy 
will read this book with pride in his race. 


Lamprey, L. ore pe 207 pp. 7X5. 


Harra 7/6 

e author is at pains to state that this book is not an 
outline of the history of the United States but a “ study of 
certain events, characters and forces, that have gone to the 
building of the American Republic, as they were seen at the 
time.” It is a lucid and eminently readable exposition which 
begins by examining the nature and origin of a republic and 
ends by discussing the meaning and essence of freedom. 

The author’s standpoint is original but his facts are 
thoroughly investigated and rest on unimpeachable authority. 
His racy style enlivens the bare bones of history by human 
and amusing anecdotes. 


FLORENCE, L.S. Our Private Lives. Illus. 64 pp. 





64 pp- 9x63. Harrap. ; 6/- 

This is the third volume of a series that contrasts the 
political, economic and social life of Britain and America. 
This new volume covers such topics as housing, education, 
community life, holiday facilities, food and the like. It is 
a very attractively produced book with many photographs in 
pairs comparing the two countries. In addition there are 
many charts in colour showing comparative statistics in a 
pictorial manner. 

This is a very readable book and conveys information 
in a small space that could only be otherwise obtained by living 
for some time in both countries. 
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Lewis, L. 











Feud in the Factory. Illus. by J. 
Matthew. 184 pp. 84x54. Oxford . 6/6 

Miss Lewis’ latest book is welcome as an attractive story 
to suggest to those girls of youth club age who are difficult to 
interest in anything but cheap love stories. This is a book of 
the right type, yet easy to read and introducing a world within 
their experience. 

It is a sensible war-time story about two sisters, age 
seventeen and a half and sixteen, who go to live in the country 
in a furnished cottage, after their parents are killed in an air- 
taid. Rosie, the elder, goes to work in a small war factory, 
and Joan, the younger, undertakes housekeeping. The story 
is chiefly concerned with Rosie and her factory job. She is 
high-spirited and conscientious and finds herself at cross 
purposes with the selfish anti-social Annabelle. As this feud 
becomes more intense the plot becomes more exciting, and 
the enthusiasm for a factory production competition is well 
described. Rosie, in spite of Annabelle’s malicious efforts, 
achieves her ambition and wins the competition of her team. 
She is not quite so definite about her views on Mickie, the 
skilled young factory “ setter,” who shows a fondness for 
her, but we leave them good friends and sure of their future. 

More books of this type are needed for “‘ teen age” 
readers who understand the factory, film boy-ftiend jargon, 
but who show little interest in good literature. 

More discriminating readers will also find it worth reading, 
for Miss Lewis has based it on her own experience of a year 
in factories, spent mainly as a machine hand. 


SAWYER, R. The Way of the Story-teller. 214 pp. 


745. Harrap ‘ ; ; : , 7/6 

“To be a good story-teller one must be gloriously alive,” 
writes Miss Sawyer in this most interesting and stimulating 
book on one of the most difficult tasks that children’s librarians 
and other people in touch with youth are called upon to 
perform. Perhaps because the author does not set out to 
write a practical book on the subject, the reader can learn 
much more from this discursive and reflective book than from 
a mere dry-as-dust manual of rules. Here are Miss Sawyet’s 
thoughts, experiences and adventures from which the novice 
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as well as the practised story-teller will profit. ‘“ This is no 
intellectual accomplishment . . . If there be a place for this 
book on story-telling it must be of adventure along the way of 
one-story-teller,” writes the author. 

Miss Sawyer places much emphasis on the folk story and 
the spiritual side of her art. Some of the eleven stories given 
at the end of the book as stories that the author has told 
successfully to many types of audiences are folk tales gleaned 
on her travels. They are all very good stories, but perhaps the 
best is the simplest of them all, told to the author by her old 
Irish nurse. Wee Meg Barnileg and the Fairies, it is called, and 
most children’s librarians will hasten to add it to their collection 
of short ‘ programme fillers.” 

In addition to the author’s experiences and conclusions 
covering a number of years, much practical advice is contained 
in chapters dealing with the history of this most fascinating 
of folk arts, the selection of storjes and voice production and 
delivery. The reading and story lists at the end of the book 
repay much study and could scarcely be bettered. Perhaps the 
average children’s librarian would like more hints on the 
adaptation of long stories (children’s novels) for the story 
hour, but the author writes more from the point of view of the 
professional story-teller out to entertain and interest the 
audience rather than to direct attention to worth-while books. 

In conclusion, I give one more quotation, because my 
own humble and limited experience coincides with the 
author’s: “‘ Tell from the heart rather than the head.”” That, 
I think, is the secret of success in this art. 


SerH-SMiTH, E. K. When Shakespeare Lived in 





Southwark. Illus. by J. Matthew. 228 pp. 
8x54. Harrap . ‘ , 6/- 


This is a very exciting tale of the adventures of Kit 
Marlowe’s son, Nat, and his chance-found friend Miles 
Francis. The beginning and end of the story are notable for 
their literary interest. Though historical backgrounds are 
common in adult novels, it is unusual to find literary figures 
and epochs represented in such a lively manner as the author 
achieves in this novel for young people. At the same time the 
domestic and school life of the times are portrayed with 
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fidelity, while customs, dangers and prejudices in both London 
and the country are skilfully indicated. The whole book 
emerges as a well-knit and accurate period piece. 

In the central and most exciting part of the book we are 
told the adventures of the two boys as members of My Lord 
Strange’s Players. They are robbed by gypsies; find them- 
selves in the clutches of a gang of thieves and are compelled 
to “ learn the trade.” They play in a masque before the King, 
spend a night in the stocks, and on their ultimate return to 
London find Nat’s friend Tom Heywood lying in the 
“Counter ” for debt. 

It is a thrilling, and at times a horrifying, story and is 
intensely alive throughout. In a book intended for young 
readers its title is not well chosen and a sub-title, “A tale of 
thieves, rogues and vagabonds,” might have helped to give it 
the initial impetus it deserves. 





WauGn, F. Simdn Bélivar. Illus. 364 pp. 








745. Collins R i , . 8/6 


Too few of the heroes of other lands become known to 
our children and for that reason we welcome this vivid story 
of a man who, though fiercely national in his aims, yet 
possessed qualities which make him worthy of the admiration 
of the youth of all countries. A man of action, a brilliant 
military strategist, a great statesman and a man of vision 
who believed that the art of conquering is learned through 
defeat, Simén Bélivar died at the early age of forty-seven, 
disillusioned and in exile, feeling in his famous phrase, “ We 
who have served the revolution have ploughed the seas.” 

Bélivar’s achievement was stupendous and his life reads 
like incredible romance. His dauntless spirit carried him.on 
despite failure and opposition from friend and foe alike. 
Miss Waugh’s great contribution in this book is her skill in 
impressing upon her readers the nobility of Bélivar’s character 
and the lofty determination which imbued him. His travels, 
the strange background of his life, the details of his epic 
crossings of the Andes, also serve as a picture of that part of 
South America which is even yet, to most Europeans, a little 
known land. 
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Winter, W. War Planes of the Nations. Mlus. 
389 pp. 8x54. Harrap . : . : 15/- 


This comprehensive book, in which are illustrated and 
described three hundred aircraft of five allied and three 
enemy nations, will make an ideal gift for those boys who like 
to be up to the minute in their knowledge of aircraft. There is 
a general description of each machine, including some informa- 
tion about the designer, the history and outstanding accomplish- 
ments, followed by brief notes of size, weight, armament, etc. 
The very useful illustrations consist of photographs and 
diagrams. 


Forses, E. Johnny Tremain. 250 pp. <* 
Chatto and Windus . ‘ , 8/6 


Johnny Tremain is a young silversmith’s apprentice who, 
through an accident, is unable to continue his chosen work, 
and after various vicissitudes becomes involved in the secret 
plottings of the “‘ Sons of Liberty,” in the period immediately 
before and after the “‘ Boston Tea Party.” Judged purely on 


its fictional contents this is a good piece of writing, with a 
well-drawn scene and plot and some excellent and unusual 
characterisation 

More than that, however, it is a fascinating picture of 
Boston city and a genuine and successful attempt to give an 
un-biassed and well-substantiated account of the early events 
which culminated in the breakaway of the Colonies from the 
Mother Country. Though English schools have never, 
within my memory, defended the British policy of that time, 
it is unusual for an American novelist to emphasise, as Miss 
Forbes does, the undoubted fact that many Englishmen 
sympathised then with the colonists and actively opposed 
their own government, that the occupying force under Gage 
behaved well, and that, as James Otis said, “the torch of 
liberty was first lighted upon the fires of England.” Thoughts 
on continuity and repetition of history are in Miss Forbes 
mind and her book is a valuable contribution to informal 
learning and to a true understanding of that freedom for which 
we still must fight. 




















Adventures of Tim Rabbit 


ALISON UTTLEY 


A new book by the author of ‘‘Sam Pig at the Circus.” 

It tells the exciting story of Little Tim Rabbit and his gay 

friends, Hedgehog, Mole, Harvest-Mouse, Donkey, Bitbat, 
; Scarecrow, and Shadow. 


Tilustrated by A. E. Kennedy, 6s. 


The 
Beginning was a Dutchman 


ISLA MITCHELL 


The Sykes family lived in London and the Thames rose and 
fell against the river wall at the bottom of their garden. 
The whole family were constantly in and out of boats. 
Their strange adventure began with the purchase ofa 
myste-ious Dutch sailing boat. 


_arge crown S8vo, illustrated by Richard Kennedy, 6s, 
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TRANSATLANTIC ARTS CO., LTD. 
A List of Books, illustrated, mostly for Children. 


HOGARTH and ENGLISH THE YOUNG ’UN 

CARICATURE By Norah Pulling. Illustrated 
Edited by Francis Klingender. by Hazel Sibbett. Stiff Bound 
120 illustrations including 8 Cover. Size 94-in. by 7}-in. 
colour plates. Size 9}-in. by 5s. Od 
Tein. Cloth Bound. 


meee on GOOD COMRADES 
A FOREST WORLD By Felix Salten. Approx. 170 
By Felix Salten. 7}-in. by 5-in. pages. Size 7}-in. oY 5-in. 
Iustrated. Stiff binding. 's. 6d. 
7s. 6d. net. 


PIGWIGGEN MONTY 
By Arnrid Johnston. Stiff By Hilary Stebbing. 24 pages. 
Bound Cover. Size II-in. by Stiff Board Cover. Size 93-in. 
8}-in. 24 pages. 5s. Od. net. by 7}-in. 5s. Od, 
Orders to 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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C. COMBRIDGE LTD. 


Librarians have expressed surprise 
and pleasure at the excellent range 
of children’s books we are still 
able to offer. But it is not 
surprising. Children’s books are 
our especial interest and we make 
it a point of honour to be able 
to supply all there are available. 


9 BULL RING, BIRMINGHAM ¢ 
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